THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

on to the ancient conception of the heroic poem the lusty
shoots of medieval chivalry and romance. "Hobgoblin run
away with the garland from Apollo" was the rather shocked
comment of the humanist Gabriel Harvey; but Spenser's
instinct was right. English poetry had to be linked to its
medieval past as well as to the classics. Richness is the typical
Elizabethan literary virtue, not clarity or symmetry; The
Faerie Queene is not really a chaos, but its plan is so complex
and intricate that it is very difficult for a modern reader to
enjoy it as a whole. All the diverse and many coloured ele-
ments of Elizabethan learning and fantasy are brought to-
gether in this enormous, bewildering, magnificent poem. Its
gigantic scope is indicated by the fact that the heroine
Gloriana is at once the queen of the fairies. Glory and Queen
Elizabeth while her lover, Prince Arthur, is the mythical
British king of medieval romance, the Earl of Leicester and
the Aristotelian virtue of Magnificence. The action takes
place in Fairyland, which is also an idealised Britain and the
world of the Platonic Ideas. Over its plains and through its
enchanted glades ride knights of romance in shining armour
who   encounter   distressed   damsels,   wicked   enchanters,
dragons ..classical nymphs and satyrs, and Christian hermits.
Allegorical pageants like those Elizabeth saw at Kenilworth
and Elvetham, but ennobled by the light of a high imagina-
tion, pass continually before our eyes. Now it is the Seven
Deadly Sins, now the Marriage of the Thames and the
Medway, now the Mask of Cupid, and now the pageant of
the Seasons and the Months. Spenser was a Puritan humanist,
but the most distinctive quality of his poetry is a sort of happy,
instinctive, nature-worship, a delight in the beauty and
fertility of living things. His most characteristic and signifi-
cant creation is the Garden of Adonis in the third book of
The Faerie Qneene, that '"joyous Paradise" where

Without fell rancor, or fond gealosie,
Franckly each paramor his leman knowes,
Each bird his mate, ne any does envie
Their goodly meriment, and gay felicitie.

He combines and transmutes the two apparently irrecon-
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